PIERS PLOWMAN,  I
father and his friends put him to school. Contrary to the usual
idea, Piers Plowman is the work of a well-educated man, not
however very learned. Dante and Chaucer, deeply learned
as they were, make mistakes which seem strange to modern
scholars; but Langland's mistakes are of a more elementary
kind, and show that his knowledge of Latin was rather limited.
But he has enough Latin to get along, and, it would seem, some
French; he is poor, but of gentle birth, at least on his father's
side, and of thoroughly aristocratic sympathies. In the A-text
he shows Knighthood as one of his great ideals; he has particular
dislike for the rising bourgeois class. Thirty years later his
politics are unchanged; he complains that soap-sellers and their
sons have been made knights for silver, whilst the nobly born,
who, for the right of this realm and the king's worship, have
ridden against our enemies, have had to pledge their lands.
The Hundred Years5 War is bringing social changes, and the
poet sees, and deplores, what the modern historian would call
the decay of feudalism and the rise of capitalism.
The poet's use of the alliterative measure is consistent with
his aristocratic sympathies, for, as I have tried to emphasize,
the great alliterative poems are knightly in tone: the delight
of gentlemen, albeit country gentlemen, of the West and
North, Yet one of the many features which characterize the
A-, B-, and C-texts alike is that, whilst they are written in a
provincial metre, and in a dialect which is not what we should
expect in London, the local allusions in each text point
emphatically to London. Like another Shropshire Lad of
later days, the poet surveys that endless line of faces pacing
down the London street, and his mind goes back to the hills
of the Welsh Border: *I too would be where I am not.5 Except
the references to Malvern Hills, there is nothing to connect
the poem with any part of the country save London and the
home counties; but in each text are many local allusions which
would be natural only in a Londoner. All the signs fit an
author born and educated amid the feudal life'of the Welsh
Marches, but passing a penurious and proud maturity among
the citizens of London.
The little we know of his life harmonizes with the bitter
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